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credits. The exchanges between retailers and consumers are performed 
by money. The amount of money needed by the country is not only a 
matter of the greatest importance, but it increases rapidly every year. 

Space limits forbid a review of Professor Taussig's argument that the 
debto. class has suffered nothing from the fall in prices since 1873. He 
admits that the product of ten acres is now necessary to meet the interest 
formerly met by the product of seven ; but he urges that the productive- 
ness of labor has increased in like ratio. In the case of the farmer this 
is not true, and in other cases there is little relief to the borrower if it is 
true. It is not labor which is borrowed but certain products of labor. 
Professor Taussig's contention that the lender should not only get back 
what he loaned, and the interest thereon, but should receive in addition 
the entire gain which has come through the increased productiveness of 
the labor of others, simply indicates how completely he has emancipated 
himself from the common prejudice in favor of leniency to debtors. 

Charles B. Spahr. 

Civilization — its Cause and Cure ; and other Essays. By Ed- 
ward Carpenter. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1889. — 
156 pp. 

One seldom reads a more pungent and entertaining work than this 
collection of six essays upon social topics. It will, perhaps, suffice to 
consider briefly the nature of the first essay, which gives the title to the 
book, and one other. 

In the first essay, civilization is treated as a disease, whose cause and 
symptoms are pointed out and whose cure is suggested. The evils of 
civilization are well known to us all : our labor troubles, the drift toward 
socialism, our prisons, our poor-houses — reveal them with perfect dis- 
tinctness. Mr. Carpenter thinks that the cure is to be found in a natural 
development of society ; ultimately, man purified and elevated will rule 
himself without the restraining evils of civilization. The cure seems to 
be coming in the drift, which he thinks already perceptible, away from 
the present competitive society and toward a natural movement that is 
seen in literature, medicine, art and science. 

It is in these two movements [he says] towards a complex human com- 
munism and towards individual freedom and savagery — in some sort balanc- 
ing and correcting each other, and both visibly growing up within — tho' 
utterly foreign to — our present-day civilization, that we have fair grounds, 
I think, for looking forward to its cure. 

The fourth essay, entitled " Defence of Criminals : A Criticism on 
Morality," takes up in a different way the same line of thought. The 
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text of the essay is a sentence from Hegel : " The state is the actually 
existing realized moral life ; for it is the unity of the universal essential 
will with that of the individual, and this is ' morality/ " There is no 
definite standard of morality. Deeds that in one stage of society are 
considered moral and perhaps praiseworthy, in another stage are con- 
sidered criminal. Society keeps changing its opinion as to the nature 
of acts ; and when an individual performs an act that now is considered 
a crime, but which formerly has been considered right and may here- 
after be considered praiseworthy, which is in the right — society or the 
criminal? It may well be that the poacher is as nearly right as is the 
landlord, but not for this day and generation. The distinctive watch- 
word of to-day is " property." The respectability of to-day is the 
" respectability of property " ; and therefore to-day the poacher is in 
the wrong, though in former days and in other countries a man might 
kill a rabbit wherever he would. The poacher is upholding the idea 
of liberty and of freedom. May it not be that the poacher is keeping 
some of the ideals of natural liberty from being utterly crushed out in 
the present stage of formalism? May it not be that "the so-called 
criminals are keeping open the possibility of a return "to a state of 
society that in many respects was freer and nobler than ours? 

When we have caught our half-starved tramp "snaking" a loaf, and are 
ready to condemn him, lo! Lycurgus pats him on the back and the modern 
philosopher tells him that he is keeping open the path to a regenerate 
society! If the tramp had also been a philosopher, he would perhaps have 
done the same act, not merely for his own benefit, but for that of society. 
He would have committed a crime in order to save mankind. 

The trouble with a criminal is that he is at variance with society. The 
solution of the problem of crime must be a reconciliation of the two. 

In the pre-civilization period these vexed questions of "morals" practically 
did not exist ; simply because in that period the individual was one with his 
tribe and moved (unconsciously) by the larger life of his tribe. And in the 
post-civilization period, when the true democracy is realized, they will not 
exist, because then the man will know himself a part of humanity at large and 
will be consciously moved by forces belonging to these vaster regions of his 
being. The moral codes and questionings belong to civilization ; they are 
part of the forward effort, the struggle, the suffering and the temporary alien- 
ation from true life, which that term implies. 

The essays in the book teach a philosophy with which all would not 
agree : but the style is brilliant, the thought is very suggestive and the 
whole effect is enjoyable. 

Jeremiah W. Jenks. 



